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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Commentators on the South 
American scene tend to fashion 
their pen pictures in two contrast- 
ing colors. In their dispatches, as 
in the old melodramas, the villians 
all are firey Red; the defenders of 
Democracy lily White. This makes 
a simple, pre-digested cereal for 
ready consumption at the American 
breakfast-table. But it sounds pret- 
ty silly to anyone with an elemen- 
tary knowledge of life amongst the 
Southern Latins. 

We shall do well to reserve judg- 
ment on the revolution in Colom- 
bia, and earlier disturbances in 
Costa Rica, until we know a good 
deal more about what actually has 
taken place. Meanwhile we might 
advantageously remind ourselves 
that democracy, as we understand 
the term, is a concept virtually un- 
known in Latin America, and “com- 
munism” an epithet loosely bandied 
about in political propaganda. 

Thus far there isn’t too much evi- 
dence that the pattern for Colom- 
bia’s revolution was “made in Mos- 
cow.” But it would be strange if 
Russian agents failed to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to dis- 
credit Western powers. However, 
those of us who have pre-Munich 
memories will recall that these 
periodic Latin explosions are a very 
old story. Somebody might profit- 
ably interview HERBERT HOOVER and 
take a turn thru the memoirs of 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Generalissimo CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 
who is rumored to be stepping out 
as Pres of China: “During these 
times it is better to elect a scholar 
as pres than a soldier.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Sen GLEN H Taytor, of Idaho, 
candidate for Vice-Pres on Pro- 
gressive party ticket with WALLACE, 
when asked how the 3rd party 
would bring about a fair peace: 
“By showing the world that the 
American people want peace. The 
Russian people would then gain 
confidence in us and the war fear 
would end.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


ARTHUR HENDERSON, Britain’s Air 
Sec’y: “We must keep the RAF at 
wartime efficiency because of the 
grim internat’l situation.” 3-Q 


“ ” 


Sen Ros’t Tart, of Ohio: “I feel 
very strongly that we should sit 
down with all of those nations 
who are willing to do so and write 
a law governing the relations of 
different nations with each other 
and laying down a rule of conduct 
for nations, with particular refer- 
ence to a definition of aggres- 
sion.” 4-Q 

CLARENCE FRANCES, Chairman of 
the Board, Gen’l Foods Corp’n: “To 
attain positive industrial peace, we 
need something more than by-laws 
and compulsory rules. We need 
productive teamwork. 5-Q 


“ ” 


HENRY J TAYLOR, radio: commen- 
tator: “We gave the peace away, 
piece by piece.” 6-Q 


Maj Gen’l Jas M Gavin: “If the 
people would remember their armed 
forces in times of peace, it wouldn’t 
be necessary to write ballads to re- 
member defeats.” 7-Q 

RONALD BELL, O N A news ana- 
lyst: “The ‘cold war’ has reached 
a stage where each power takes 
full advantage of all its possibilities, 
regardless of countermeasures.” 8-Q 

Sen ARTHUR H VANDENBERG, of 
Mich: “The iron curtain must not 
come to the rims of the Atlantic 
by aggression or default.” 9-Q 

Maj Gen’l LEwis B HERSHEY, Se- 
lective Service chief, declaring there 
would be but 2 classifications come 
World War III: “They will be the 
quick and the dead.” 10-Q 

Bishop HENRY WISE Hosson, of 
Cincinnati: “I am convinced that 
the ostrich attitude we followed in 
the past would prove fatal in an- 
other war. I know of only one way. 
That is to speak in terms the Sovi- 
et understands, that we will resist 
further aggression. if not we 
might as well surrender to the 
other way of life.” 11-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ABILITY—1 

If horses’ eyes were where they 
could watch their load, most of 
them would balk, claiming it was 
so heavy they couldn’t draw it.— 
Sunshine Magazine. 


ADVERTISING—2 

Knowledge of French by the pro- 
motion dep’t of radio station 
WLOW, Norfolk, Va, made possible 
a novel stunt. Car cards, written 
in French and advertising several 
of the station’s programs, were 
placed on Norfolk buses March 5. 
By March 8, the station had rec’d 
over 500 phone calls asking for the 
translation. — Broadcasting-Tele- 
casting. 


ADVICE—3 

The house that is built after 
every man’s advice seldom gets a 
roof.—Swedish proverb. 


AMERICA—4 

All of us are Americans, but each 
group claims the right to remake 
America in its own image.—Rich- 
mond News-Leader. 


ARGUMENT—5 

It is possible to make a ‘sound 
argument without a lot of noise— 
Sun Dial. 


ATOMIC BOMB—Use—6 

Dr Stafford Warren, atomic ra- 
diation authority, said recently that 
250 atomic bombs, aimed at 25 
main cities, could paralyze the U S 
and produce killing effects thruout 
the entire world for yrs to come. 
He warned: “Before any nation 
considers exploding that number of 
bombs, it should think about the 





possibility of a boomerang effect on 
the aggressor himself.” The invisi- 
ble layer of radioactive dust in the 
upper atmosphere could circle the 
earth several times over a period 
of yrs before settling to the ground. 
“As it spread around the globe,” he 
cont’d, “the particles would drop 
slowly. No country would be spared 
this subtle poison. Water and food 
would be polluted. The poison then 
would be absorbed by human beings 
and animals thru the digestive 
tract. Finally it would settle in the 
bones and continue to radiate 
deadly rays.”—U P. 


BUSINESS—Leadership—7 

A ship, to run a straight course, 
can have but one pilot and one 
steering wheel. The same applies to 
the successful operation of a busi- 
ness. There cannot be a steering 
wheel at every seat in an organi- 
zation.—JULES ORMONT, Arkansas 
Methodist. 


CHILDREN—Comic Books—8 

The estimated production of com- 
ic books in 1946 reached the stag- 
gering figure of 540 million copies, 
or 45 million a mo, a larger total 
than the highest estimate ever 
made of such production in this 
country. It is presumed that sales 
might go up to 100 million a mo 
if enough newsprint could be ob- 
tained.—Printing Magazine. 


CHURCH—Contributions—9 

Hades is filled with Americans 
who drop dimes in the collection 
plate and tell the income tax man 
they were dollar bills—Pathfinder. 


COST-OF-LIVING—10 

Gov’t cost-of-living experts have 
calculated that the cost of main- 
taining a city family of 4 has risen 
about $450 a yr since March, 1946.— 
Advertiser's Digest. 


COURTESY—11 

Courtesy is the lubricant which 
oils the wheels of business.—Nylic 
Review, hm, New York Life Ins Co. 

Courtesy is one medium of ex- 
change that is always accepted at 
par.—Pipefuls, hm, State Mutual 
Life Assurance Co. 


CRITICISM—12 

Judging from the reviews, I won- 
der if some critics don’t look at 
the shows thru_scorn-rimmed 
glasses.—BRUCE RAEBURN, P M. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA—13 

English-language newspapers and 
magazines are reappearing on 
Czechoslovak news stands, coinci- 
dent with the Conf on Freedom of 
Information in Geneva. — Detroit 
Free-Press. 


DELINQUENCY—l4 

A young man stood before a 
judge to be sentenced for forgery. 
The judge had been a great friend 
of the boy’s father, who was fa- 
mous for his books on the law of 
trusts. 

“Young man,” said the judge 
sternly, “do you remember your fa- 
ther, that father whom you have 
disgraced?” 

“T remember him perfectly,” the 
young man ans’d quietly. “When 
I went to him for advice or com- 
panionship he would say, ‘Run a- 
way, boy, I am busy.’ My father 
finished his book and here I am.”— 
Baptist Bulletin Service. 


DILIGENCE—15 

The explanation of triumph is 
all in the 1st syllable—Canadian 
Business. 


DISCRIMINATION—Repartee—16 
Now when the civil rights issue 
is up again the table-sitters are 
recalling the time Geo Jessel took 
Negro singer Lena Horne to a fa- 
mous restaurant. “Wha made your 
reservations?” a doorman asked. 
Repl’d Jessel: “Abraham Lincoln.” 
—EARL WILSON, syndicated col. 


EDUCATION—l7 

This country cannot be stronger 
intellectually than its weakest links, 
which are the educational slums so 
apparent to the eye of him who 
will look at them objectively —La- 
Porte (Ind) Herald-Argus. 


FRIENDSHIP—18 

The reason some of us haven’t 
more friends is that we haven’t 
taken enough interest in acquaint- 
ances to convert them. — Walker 
Log, hm, Jas Walker Marine and 
Mill Supplies. 


GAMBLING—19 

In Macao, the gambling capital 
of the China coast, a friend of 
mine once asked the Portuguese 
gov of the island how many gam- 
bling places there were in his 
city. “We have about 20,000 bldgs 
here,” the gov mused. “Approx 250 
are churches, That means we must 
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have 19,750 gambling dens.”—T1soR 
KoeEves, “You Can Lose Your Shirt 
Anywhere in the World,” UN World, 
3-48 


The Shakespeare Industry l 


re 
| 

| (Altho historians still quibble 
| over the exact date, this wk 
j marks the 384th anniv of the | 
| birth of the great English poet | 
j and playwright, WM SHAKE- | 
| SPEARE.) | 
| The number of individuals | 
| who have capitalized on the | 
| works and reputation of Shakes- | 
| peare since his death in 1616 is | 
| beyond calculation, Before the 
| war, 500,000 persons, it is esti- 
| mated, were connected with the 
| “Shakespeare Industry,” among 
them being publishers, booksel- 
| lers, actors and lecturers; the 
personnel of Shakespeare librar- 
ies, Museums, gardens, societies 
and shrines; and the inhabitants 
of the bard’s birthplace, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, supported en- 
tirely by tourists—MEE MorRNING- 
SIDE, True. 


“ ” 


Godfrey Tearle, British actor, 
| currently apppearing in a Kath- 
| rine Cornell revival of Anthony 
| and Cleopatra, is a little dubious 
| about the Shakespearean inter- 
l ests of the younger generation 
on these shores, 3000 mi’s away 
from Stratford on Avon:: “Com- 
ing East from Hollywood last yr 
by train, I walked into the diner 
and found a seat opposite a very 
pretty young lady. We got talk- 
ing about the movies. and she 
said that she wanted to see Law- 
rence Olivier’s wonderful movie 
of Shakespeare’s Henry V when 
| she got to N Y.” 

“‘*But,’ she said, ‘I hear it’s a 
| little hard to understand.’ I sug- 
| gested that she might read the 
| play before seeing it. ‘Say,’ she 
| said, ‘that’s not a bad idea. Has 
| it been published?’ ”—Epwin H |! 
| Scutoss, in Philadelphia In- | 
: quirer, 20 | 


GERMANY—Anti-Semitism—21 

In *45 and 46 American Military 
Gov’t in Germany made careful 
surveys of the state of anti-semit- 
ism in our zone. The ‘46 survey 
showed a definite increase over the 
previous yr. A more elaborate re- 
port completed in °47 now reveals 
that the situation is such that less 
than 2 Germans in every 10 can 
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be relied upon to resist overt ac- 
tions against the Jews. — RICHARD 
Hanser, “German Anti-Semitism 
Today,” American’ Mercury, 4-48. 


GOSSIP—22 

Electricity travels 11,600,000 mi’s 
a min, arriving 59 sec’s behind 
town gossip. — RONALD R_ FURSE, 
Plattsmouth Jnl. 


HABIT—23 

In the teginning we make our 
own habits; but in the end our 
habits make us—News Letter. 


HUMAN NATURE—24 

A man who wouldn’t walk across 
the st to see his best customer will 
get out of bed at 2 a m to answer 
the telephone-—WM FEATHER, Enos 
Magazine, hm, Enos Coal Co. 


INFLATION—25 

Cures can only be accomplished 
by attacking causes, not symptoms. 
Cheaper gov’t must be the Ist step 
in an effective fight against in- 
flation——Labor Union. 


INFLUENCE—26 

You can’t expect a racketeer to 
be respectable so long as he has 
to deal with people who do business 
with a racketeer.—Griddle. 


MEMORY—Lack—27 

One day a visitor arrived in the 
home of Leonard Liebling, editor of 
Musical Courier, just as the family 
was about to sit down to dinner. 
Mr Liebling, annoyed at such 
thoughtless timing, had the maid 
ask the guest to wait. After an 
unhurried meal, Mr Liebling greet- 
ed his friend. “Sorry to keep you 
waiting,” he said, “but we always 
eat at 7.” 

“That’s what I thought,” the 
friend repl’d, “when you invited me 
to dinner tonight.”—-VERNON POPE, 
“Famous and Forgetful,” This Wk, 
3-31-48. 


ORIGINALITY—28 

Thos Edison, desperately courting 
Mina Miller, who lived at a board- 
ing house whose parlor was invari- 
ably teeming with life, tapped out 
his proposal in Morse code and got 
a Y-E-S right back. — Diary and 
Sundry Observations of Thos Edi- 
son. (Philosophical Library) 


ORIGIN—“Cynic”—29 

The word “cynic” is derived from 
Greek word meaning “doglike.” 
That is, one who looks down and 
is guided by odors, not stars. He 


gets the “lowdown” on everything, 
and takes it for the whole truth— 
Jos Fort NEwToN, Pulpit Preaching. 


PEACE—Price—30 

Actually the price on the price 
tag of peace is much less than on 
the price tag of war, and whereas 
war is something so horrible that 
no one wants it, peace represents 
everything everybody wants. There- 
fore, let’s have the courage to 
spend for peace, to invest in peace, 
to live for peace. Let’s have great 
Peace Bond drives with all the 
showmanship and drama that we 
put into the War Bond Drives. Let’s 
inspire and sell people on the idea 
of buying peace!—WILFERD A PETER- 
son, “Blueprint for Dynamic Peace,” 
Inspiration, 2nd quarter, ’48. 


PERCEPTION—31 

Three things make us happy and 
content: the seeing eye, the hearing 
ear, the responsive heart.—Mission- ~ 
ary Digest. 


PREJUDICE—32 

Wm Pitt, prime minister of Eng- 
land, once was conversing with one 
of his guests, when the latter sud- 
denly offered him an apology. 

“But we have just met,” Pitt re- 


marked in surprise. 
“That is just it, sir,” said the 
visitor. “I want to apologize for 


what I thought of you before we 
met each other.” — OrTo EISEN- 
SCHIML, The Art of Worldly Wisdom. 
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AUTOMOBILES: Spray gun, ist 
of its kind, offers simple, inexpen- 
sive way to wash cars at home in 
10 min’s. Easily attached to garden 
hose, handle of gun holds 4 oz’s of 
liquid detergent which automati- 
cally mixes with water by pulling 
trigger. By simple adjustment, de- 
tergent is locked in the handle 
while clear stream of water passes 
out. Car dries off by itself. (Law- 
RENCE N GALTON, Nat'l Home 
Monthly) 

GEMS — Protection: Diamonds 
can now be “finger-printed” by 
photographing the light pattern 
reflected from them. This gives 
permanent record of character, for 
no 2 diamonds give exactly the same 
light pattern. Record is useful in 
identifying gems if lost or stolen. 
Photograph also reveals _ possible 
flaws in structure or errors in cut- 
ting. (Dr HILton I Jones, Rotar- 
ian) 

HEARING AIDS: New electronic 
device, “Selectometer,” enables deaf- 
ened person to choose own hearing 
aid in about the same way as a 
person chooses a pair of eye glasses. 
(Financial Post) 

INVENTIONS: Air Flow Brush 
Co of N Y announces new paint- 
brush which eliminates dipping and 
dripping. Flexible rubber hose in 
the handle feeds paint to brush 
from a gravity tank. (Newsweek) 


“ ” 


MINING: Miners say there’s 
blood on every ton of coal because 
a quarter of a million men have 
been killed or injured in coal min- 
ing since 1900. New mining method, 
pioneered in Ill and Ind mines, 
promises to reduce toll. Using com- 
pressed air instead of dynamite for 
blasting coal out of seams elimi- 
nates fire hazard of dynamite, big- 
gest single source of mine accidents. 
(Reader’s Scope) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—33 
Today’s profits are yesterday’s 
good will, ripened.—Vision. 


REPETITION—Value—34 

Recent tests show that 25% of 
the people forget in one day, 50% 
forget in 2 days, and 97% forget in 
7 days! You’ve got to repeat to get 
results—Alerander Cooperator. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—35 

New England Road Warning: 
“Drive slowly—We like to measure 
distance in mi’s, not kill-o-meters.” 
—Hy GARDNER, Parade. 


SPECULATION—36 

A ship in harbor is safe, but that 
is not what ships are built for— 
J A SHeEpD, Royle Forum, hm, John 
Royle & Sons. 


SPEECH—Inflection—37 

The lecturer was a celebrated dr 
of laws, and his talk was to be on 
fools. The chairman, who was 
something of a wit, stood up to in- 
troduce him. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“we are now to have a lecture on 
fools by one”—he paused, and there 
was loud laughter before he re- 
sumed—“of the wisest men in the 
country.” 

The lecturer then arose to speak. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“I’m not half so big a fool as the 
chairman”— he paused, and again 
there was loud laughter—“would 
have you suppose.”—Safer Way. 


SPEECH—Speaking—38 

The impression you make on your 
associates is largely determined by 
the quality of the voice and diction 
you use. When you speak you re- 
veal your environment, disposition, 
personality, mental alertness, health 
and breeding.—PavuL GREEN & CLIFF 
COCHRANE, “Your Speaking Voice,” 
Think, 3-’48. 


SUCCESS—39 

The successful man formed the 
habit of doing things failures don’t 
like to do.—Sales Talk. 


THOUGHT—40 
Life is what a man thinks, all 
day.—Rev Geo A FRANZ. 


TRUTH—Error—41 

Truth lives in the cellar: error 
on the doorstep.—AUsTIN O’MALLEY, 
quoted by WALTER WINCHELL, syndi- 
cated col. 


UNITED NATIONS—42 

We'd be better off if we worried 
less about “un-Americanism,” and 
worked more for UN-Americanism. 
—EMIL GRODBERG, P M. 

UN is lying down and dying right 
before the eyes of 140 million 
Americans. But if there is a doctor 
in the house he hasn’t been heard 
from. — Don Ippon, Overseas and 
Transatlantic Mail. (London) 


The Plough” 
“Let the wealthy and the great 
Roll in splendor and state. 
I envy them not. I declare it. 
I eat my own lamb, 
My own chickens and ham, 
I shear my own fleece and I 
wear it. 
I have lawns. I have bowers. 
I have fruits. I have flowers. 
The lark is my morning alarmer. 
So jolly boys now 
Here’s God Speed the Plough, 
Long life and success to the 
farmer.” 
—Early English legend inscribed 
on “Farmers’ Arms” service of 


English china. 43 


USEFULNESS—“44 

Nothing is treasure unless it 
serves a use directly. Unsmelled 
perfume is not perfume—it is some- 
thing one sees with his eyes and 
yet it does not exist. — EDWARD 
CoursiIn, Judy’s. 


VISITORS—45 

Some people can stay longer in 
an hr than others can in a wk.— 
Hawkeye Philosopher. 


VOCABULARY—46 

A child at 8 uses 3600 words, at 
10 some 5400, at 12 about 7200, and 
at 14 roughly 9000. 

A person who cannot read may 
use 5000 words. Plain men ‘and 
women possess a spread from 8000 
to 10,000. The well-read adult re- 
cognizes some 50,000 words, but he 
does not use all of them. 

Shakespeare—depending on vari- 
ous manners of counting—ranges 
from 15,000 to 24,000. His Hamlet 
contains 606 words that he had not 
written before. John Milton used 
from 8,000 words to 14,000. A modern 
author claims 33,500 words for him- 
self. A celebrated college prof could 
define 65,000; whether he used all 
of them is another matter. The 
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To every beam and rafter memories clung 


al 


Joun GOULD’s native wit and sagacity have made 
him something of a legend already—so much so that 
many people imagine him as a bearded grandfather, 
tho “right pert” for his age. But John Gould is a 
young man. In 1945 he wrote the smash hit, Farmer 
Takes a Wife. His amusing stories about his Maine 


farm have appeared in Christian Science Monitor, N Y Times, and Balti- 
more Sun. Now he weaves once again his special blend of wit and human 
understanding into the story of a house, The House That Jacob Built 
(Morrow, $2.75), and of the lusty Maine family it sheltered for a century 


and a half. 


Certain edifices, usually of a sa- 
cred nature, are destined never to 
be completed—workmen toil on and 
on thru untold generations until 
the human race itself is exhausted, 
but the building is still a-building 
and nobody ever really intended 
to finish it... 

Grandfather, when he had his 
house ready to move into, still had 
one room to finish. But he just 
stopped work and the room never 
was finished. That was the open 
chamber, so called, and it was, for 
the most part, evidence that the 
old man got tired of driving nails. 
Yet if you could poll the folks who 
were born and brought up in that 
house, that room would come out 
ahead as the favorite room. 

Its function has never been de- 
fined. It was the room in which 
the women sat or stood for long, 
long hrs and carded and spun 
greasy home-grown wool. It was 
the room to put things not needed 
right away but likely to be called 
for any min. It was the room little 
boys went to on rainy afternoons 
and looked around to see what a 
little boy could do on a rainy after- 
noon. The cats always had kittens 
up there somewhere. It was a place 
to pile squashes, or hang seedcorn, 
or stretch curtains, or now and 
then to set up an extra bed and 
sleep the overflow visitor among 
the odds and ends. 

The open chamber could be 
reached from the front stairway, 
and it also had a back stairway 
which was always piled with things 
to be taken into the open chamber. 
Insurance co’s have appalling sta- 
tistics on the injuries sustained 


average high school pupil can 
recognize about 11,000 words. — 
CLARENCE STRATTON, Improving Your 
Vocabulary. (McGraw-Hill) 


YOUTH—Guidance—47 


Our youth need and really want 
guidance. However, they no not 
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The boards were nailed down, : 
| and the temporary floor became 
| immediately permanent. The 
| ends of one turned up and an- 

other down. It was safe enough, 
but some people were skittish 
crossing as the squeaks and rat- 
tles sounded bad. Down below, 
in the kitchen, when a rat ran 
across the floor with a tomcat 
in his wake it made a noise like 
6 horses on a wooden bridge... 


because people step on something 
left on a stairway and come down 
on the back of their necks. Our 
stairs never injured anybody, in a 
permanent fashion, but hardly a 
day went by that somebody didn’t 
go the length of them on one ear 
and bang up. against the wall at 
the bottom with a noise like a 
drum. It wasn’t customary to rush 
to see if injuries had been sus- 
tained—we simply opened the door 
and looked out to see who it was 
this time. I speak of this in a gen’l 
way—but relatives who read this 
will come around and show me 
scars on their heads, or speak of 
bumps more specifically. 

The day my grandfather came 
down the stairs with his arms full 
of preserving jars and met my 
father going up with the disas- 
sembled parts of his new bicycle, 
and they both stepped at the same 
time on a box of shoemaker’s tools, 
isn’t likely to cause insurance stat- 
isticians any merriment. Grand- 
mother’s only remark was supposed 
to have been that people should be 
more quiet while the baby slept. 


want—indeed they will not tolerate 
—to be preached at. The concrete 
example of a good life is the best 
sermon. A young man recently said, 
“I’d rather see a sermon than hear 
one.”—HEeEctor MacKay, “Our Youth 
of Today; The Hope of Tomorrow,” 
Ind Freemason, 4-’48. 


Captain Courageous 

From the Pacific, just 3 yrs ago 
this wk, came word that ERNIE 
PyYLe, best-loved of war correspond- 
ents, was killed by a Japanese 
snipers bullet on Ie Shima. 

This excerpt, from one of ERNIE’s 
best-known col’s, is reprinted from 
QuorTeE, Vol 7, Number 3. 

At the Front Lines in Italy: 
I have never crossed the trail of 
any man as beloved as Capt Henry 
T Waskow, of Belton, Tex. He was 
only in his mid-20’s, but he carried 
in him a sincerity and gentleness 
that made people want to be guided 
by him. I was at the foot of the 
mule trail the night they brought 
Capt Waskow down. Dead men had 
been coming down the mountain 
all evening, lashed onto the backs 
of mules. 

“This one is Capt Waskow,” one 
of the men said quickly. I could 
sense the men moving one by one, 
close to Capt Waskow’s body. Not 
so much to look, as to say some- 
thing in finality to him and to 
themselves. 

One soldier came and looked, and 
said out loud: “God damn it!” 
That’s all he said, and then he 
walked away. 

Another man came, I think he 
was an Officer. It was hard to tell 
Officers from men in the dim light. 
He spoke directly to the Capt, as 
tho he were alive: “I’m sorry, old 
man.” 

Then a soldier came, bent over 
and spoke to his dead Capt: “I 
sure am sorry, sir.” He reached 
down, took the capt’s hand, and 
sat a full 5 min’s. Finally, he reached 
up, gently straightened the points 
of the shirt collar, sort of rear- 
ranged the tattered edges of the 
uniform around the wound. Then 
he got up and walked away, down 
the road in the moonlight, all alone. 
—Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 











Mr Bronson died very suddenly, 
and an important business letter 
was left unmailed. 

Before sending it off, his sec’y, 
who had a passion for explanatory 
detail, added a postscript below Mr 
B’s signature: 

“Since writing the above, I have 
died."—Journeyman Barber. a 


There never will be a_ satis- 
factory distribution of wealth or 
parking space.—Arcadia News- 
Leader. 


A city boy and a country lad 
were walking down a st. Coming 
toward them was a product of the 
beauty parlor—permanent wave, 
scarlet fingernails, drugstore com- 
plexion and gaudy lipstick. 

“Now what do you think of that?” 
asked the city boy. 

The farm boy looked carefully 
and observed: “Speaking as a 
farmer, I should say that it must 
have been mighty poor soil to re- 
quire so much top-dressing.”—Cap- 
per’s Wkly. b 

Lonely baby chick. taking a 
look around the electric incuba- 
tor of unhatched eggs: “Well, 
it looks as if I'll be an only 
child. Mother’s blown a fuse!”— 

Source unknown. 


A small boy watched a telephone 
repairman climb a pole and con- 
nect a test set. He rushed into the 
house and squealed: 

“Mama, come out here! There’s 
a man up a telephone pole calling 
heaven!” 

“What makes you think so?” 
asked the mother. 

“*Because he hollered, ‘Hello: 
Good Lord, can’t you hear?’ ”—Mrs 
L J MAYEvx, Times-Picayune New 
Orleans States Magazine. c 


” 


One of the personal ancedotes 
with which Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt 
enlivened the informal parties she 
gave for Washington ladies and 
distinguished out-of-town guests, 
concerned a purchase she made at 
a local dep’t store. 

“Charge it to Mrs Franklin D 
Roosevelt, the White House, Wash- 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Bos BURNS 
Comedian 

Out Arkansas way, a man 
took his dog and lantern for a 
coon hunt. As he crossed a ry 
right of way in an isolated area, 
a train came streaking down 
the track. The hunter waved 
his lantern frantically, and 
when he had stopped the train, 
asked the engineer: “You wanta 
buy a coon?” 

The engineer’s reply was un- 
suitable for printing. 

“Well,” the man standing be- 
side the coon dog drawled, 
without a trace of resentment, 
“you needn’t of got so excited. 
I ain’t even caught the coon 
yet.” 


ington, D C,” the First Lady told 
the clerk. 

The young woman carefully noted 
down the instructions and then 
asked, “Any room number?’”—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. d 

An economical wife is one 
who uses only 30 candles on her 
40th birthday cake. — Hudson 

Newsletter. 

Donald and Mary MacTavish de- 
cided to adopt a child, and asked 
at the orphanage for a little girl. 
One was produced and Mary was 
about to close the bargain when 
Donald tapped her shoulder. 

“Mary,” he whispered, “let’s take 
a wee lad. Hae ye forgotten the 
lad’s cap we found in the train?”— 
Safer Way. e 

Lisa Kirk notes that for men 
the ideal spring tonic is more 
lasses. — EARL WILSON, syndi- 
cated col. 

The capital buzzed. Rumors of 
5th column activity in the nation’s 
political hub brought worried 
frowns to the foreheads of gov’t 
officials. The FBI was called in. 

The cloud of apprehension soon 


lifted, however, when it was learned 
that the reported menace to the 
Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence was -pint-sized—bug- 
sized, even. The invader, seen lurk- 
ing in the Library of Congress near 
the case which houses those great 
documents, was a single carpet 
beetle—Townsend Nat'l Wkly. f 


“ ” 


Health—what people are al- 
ways drinking to before they 
collapse. — Woodmen of the 
World Magazine. 


“ ” 


A young movie producer, whose 
wealth and position were inherited, 
discussed economics with Dorothy 
Parker and during the heated argu- 
ment he told her: “I too have 
known the pangs of hunger.” Mrs 
Parker repl’d: “If you ever knew 
the pangs of hunger, young man, it 
must’ve been before lunch was 
served!””— LEONARD LYONS, syndi- 
cated col. g 


“ ” 


Visitor: “And what’s your name, 
my good man?” : 

Prisoner: “98567.” 

Visitor: “Is that your real name?” 

Prisoner: “Naw, dat’s me pen 
name.”—Philnews, hm, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. h 


“ ” 


No 2 persons in this world 
are just alike, and both of them 
are glad of it—Wood Worker. 


“ ” 


A bemused official out at Lake 
Success has for several wks now 
put off replying to a communica- 
tion requesting information that 
came to UN headquarters from Liv- 
ingston, Tex, and was routed to his 
desk. It’s a postcard saying, in toto, 
“Please send me all the mat’l you 
have on the saddle lights of Rus- 
sia.”—New Yorker. i 


“ ” 


When a certain Yankee house- 
holder laid in his winter’s supply 
of coal, and rec’d a bill from the 
dealer, he noticed that it boasted 
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the slogan, “It’s a black business, 
but we treat you white.” 

The householder wept a little 
when he noted the am’t of the bill, 
but he wiped his tears and bravely 
made out the check. And with it 
he sent a little note, which read: 
“May I offer a suggestion? I think 
you should change your slogan to, 
‘It’s a dirty business, but we clean 
you good!’ ”—Lookout. j 


: Quote Binders 
| Binders for the permanent | 
j Preservation of your copies of | 
| QUOTE are again available. We | 
j have obtained a sturdy 3-ring | 
j binder in black morocco grain | 
j Du Pont fabricoid with QUOTE | 
| stamped on it in gold. They are | 
| large enough to hold a full yr’s | 
| issues (2 complete vol’s). These | 
| binders are offered, while our | 
| stock lasts, at $1.25 each. | 
i 


Preacher: “Well, deacon, business 
must be improving. Money seems 
to be circulating more rapidly.” 

Deacon: “That’s splendid news, 
sir. Are you getting more money in 
the collection plate?” 

Preacher: “No, but the pennies 
are getting brighter.”—Peninsular 
Light, hm, Peninsular Life Insur- 
ance Co. k 

Gold diggers: Girls who get 
paid by the weak.—PETE SIMER, 

WEly Progress. 


A man was sentenced to a long 
jail term. During a rest period, one 
inmate suddenly shouted “17” and 
everyone burst out laughing. After 
a pause another shouted “50” at 
which there were screams of laugh- 
ter. Puzzled, the newcomer asked 
what it was all about. He was told 
that since the men knew each 
other’s stories by heart, they had 
been entered in a book and num- 
bered. It saved time to just call out 
the numbers. 

Being a good mixer, the new- 
comer borrowed the book and en- 
tered his contribution. 

Some days later, during a lull, 
he tried his hand and called out 
“74.” There wasn’t a laugh. So he 
tried again, with the same result. 
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Completely nettled, he asked an old 
inmate where he had slipped up. 
The other repl’d, “The story doesn’t 
matter so much—it’s the way you 
tell ’em!”—Western Brothers, Brit- 
ish Comedians, on B B C. 1 
Too much taste makes waist. 

—Kroehler News, hm, Kroehler 

Mfg Co. 

An ancient Jew stood at the 
wailing wall in Jerusalem. The 
snow flurries swirled about the rag- 
ged skirts of his overcoat as he lift- 
ed his voice in the repetitious wail, 
“Oh, that I might be with my 
people!” A passerby, touched by the 
loud lament, and envisioning a 
helpless family somewhere  sur- 
rounded by fierce Arabs, asked so- 


licitously, “And where are your 
people?” 

“In Miami, Fla.”—Rev L B Hus- 
TON. m 


Passing a bowling alley the 
other night, there was a sudden 
crash of pins, accompanied by 
the cry of “Strike!” and 10 guys 
came running with signs ready 
to picket.—Construction Digest. 
At Mexico’s famous resort of 

Acapulco, a benefit raffle for needy 
children was recently held with Ist 
prize being a kiss from movie star 
Rita Hayworth. Most of the buyers 
of tickets were rich American tour- 
ists, since each ducat was priced at 
$1,000. 

But one of the few Mexicans to 
purchase a chance won the raffle. 
Gallantly he approached the Holly- 
wood glamour girl to collect his 
prize. Gracefully he took her by the 
arm and, before a hysterical audi- 
ence, kissed Miss Hayworth on the 
hand.—BeEn Burns, Woman. n 

An American newspaper corres- 
pondent in Bucharest, Rumania, 
swears this is a true story. 

One day he ran into Ana Pauker, 
the 53-yr-old lady and veteran 
Communist leader, who is also Ru- 
manian Foreign Minister. Altho 
cold, the day was sunny and bright, 
and the newsman was astonished to 
observe that Mme Pauker was 
walking beneath a vast black um- 
brella. He accosted her and asked, 





Sign on a restaurant, quoted by 
GorDON GAMMACK, in Des Moines 
Register: “Barely soup—15¢.” 

Note carried by Evansville, Ind, 
boy to excuse him from swimming 
class: “He has a bad cold in his 
broncol tubes and a scientist infec- 
tion.” 


“ ” 


Sign outside the First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Elizabeth, N J, quoted 
in P M: “Hi, there! All ye that 
pass by...” 


as respectfully as the question per- 
mitted, whether she was unaware 
that the sun was out in full force. 

“My good man,” the lady snapped, 
“as a journalist, you ought to be 
better informed! Didn’t you hear 
the radio say that it’s raining in 
Moscow?”—American Family. ° 


“ ” 


A nervous diplomat was staying 
for the ist time at Windsor Castle, 
as a guest of Queen Victoria. Her 
Majesty asked him, at dinner, if 
he had passed a pleasant afternoon. 
He ans’d, “Yes, Ma’am, indeed. I 
walked as far as the Copper Horse.” 

“That,” said the Queen coldly, “is 


not a copper horse; that is our 
Grandfather!” — PAMELA FRANKAU, 
Good Taste. (Great Britain) p 


“ ” 


A policeman in Cambridge, Mass, 
tore up a speeding ticket when a 
clergyman he had stopped explained, 
“You have to be fast these days 
if you want to save souls.”—This 
Wk. q 

Two spies were being hanged 
from a tree, over-looking a river. 
After the lst man was strung up, 
the rope broke and the spy swam 
to safety. As his confederate stepped 
up to the tree, he was even more 
apprehensive than before. “For 
goodness sakes,” he said, “tie that 
knot right. I can’t swim a stroke.” 
—IRVING HOFFMAN: r 





I’ve Kept My Name — Davin L 
Coun, Aflantic Monthly, 4-’48. 

In the early 1920’s, the Ku Klux 
Klan came to my home town as it 
came to sO many communities of 
the South and the Middle West. 
But it did not go far. There were 
2 reasons, among others, for this. 
First, Leroy Percy, a virile aristo- 
crat and the county’s most eminent 
citizen, with his son Will, called 
upon the district att’y, who was a 
lifelong friend and an _ eminent 
Klansmen. The Percys quietly told 
him that if the Klan touched the 
hair of a single person in the com- 
munity—whether Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jew, or Negro—they would 
kill him since the burden of re- 
sponsibility rested with the dis- 
trict att’y. He knew they were as 
good as their word, and under the 
circumstances it may be believed 
his influence was not incendiary. 

Second, Leroy Percy singlehand- 
edly chased an imported Klan or- 
ganizer out of town. A “Col” Camp 
was speaking in the courthouse for 
the purpose of forming a local 
branch of the Klan. At this meet- 
ing, writes Wm Alexander Percy in 
Lanterns on the Levee, “the Klan 
organizer made an artful speech 
to a tense crowd that packed the 
room; and every man was armed... 
Who had recently bought a huge 
tract of land opposite West Point 
and another overlooking Washing- 
ton? The Pope. Convents were 
brothels, the confessional a place of 
seduction, the basement of every 
Catholic church an arsenal. The 
Pope was about to seize the gov’t. 
To the rescue, Klansmen!... It was 
an example of Nazi propaganda 
before the Nazis. The very enor- 
mity and insolence of the lie carried 
conviction to the simple and the 
credulous. .. .” 

When the speaker sat down, Le- 
roy Percy, hated, uninvited, and 


Sess Eight 


hating, arose. Shaking his finger 
at Camp, his lst words were: “Who 
is this itinerant scoundrel that 
comes here to set brother against 
brother?” He told how Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew, and Negro had 
struggled together against floods 
of the great river; against yellow 
fever, malaria, and all the ills of a 
struggling pioneer area. He said 
that together they had conquered 
wilderness and swamps; had. built 
homes, schools, roads, ry’s, levees, 
courthouses, and cotton gins. They 
had helped one another in hard 
times and had managed to live on 
amicable terms. And now this “itin- 
erant scoundrel” had come to set 
them apart. He asked upon what 
field of honor “Col” Camp had won 
his spurs. Whence did he come? 
Who had besought his presence? 
As his anger mounted, ridicule 
and invective poured from his mouth 
searing and burning all that they 
touched. He spoke to a hostile, sul- 
len crowd, but when Leroy Percy 
sat down, a wildly cheering throng 
passed a resolution condemning the 
Klan, while a badly frightened 
“Col” scuttled out of a side door. 





“One simply doesn’t hear any” 
Eppy GILMORE 

Eppy GILMorRE, chief of the As- 
sociated Press Bureau in Moscow, 
has just ret’d to his post by way of 
Berlin from a trip to the U S. The 
following excerpt is from an A P 
dispatch filed from Moscow on his 
ret’n,. 


Returning to the Soviet Union 
from the U S, one is struck by the 
absence of war talk among the 
Russian people. One simply doesn’t 
hear any. 

In Berlin the U S press dep’t 
told me I'd better take a Russian 
speaking American officer from the 
liaison section with me to the Sovi- 
et airdrome to catch the plane. 
Showing up at 2 a m, I was met 
by a liaison officer who said if it 
was all the same to me he wouldn’t 
go into the Soviet sector. 

With a German chauffeur, 4 suit- 
cases, a typewriter and a small dog 
I had purchased for my little 
daughter, I set out. Halfway to the 
Russian zone we were over-taken 
by American military police. “We 
will escort you,” said one of the 
men. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, you never can tell,” said 
the man. 

About 100 yds from the Soviet 
zone the military police halted. The 
man next to the driver said, “We'll 
wait here. If your driver doesn’t 
come back, we'll know you and he 
have had it.” This was not cheerful 
talk for so early in the morning. 

In the Soviet zone a young Rus- 
sian soldier stepped out from a 
roadblock. “Where to?” he asked. 

I told him. 

“Got any documents?” 

I told him no—just an American 
passport with a Soviet visa. He ex- 
amined them. . . and said, “I guess 
everything is all right.” 

At the airport gate it was the 
same story. Again I got thru with 
no trouble. 


There were 11 Soviet officers 
| behind me. One suggested I ac- 
company him to have some tea. 
After tea we found there was 
| some vodka. 
“To the friendship of our | 


countries,” said a young maj 
| returning to Moscow from Berlin. 
“To peace between our coun- 

| tries always,” I proposed. All 11 
| officers drank the toast at once. 


Despite the Berlin tension in the 
American headlines and war talk, I 
heard not 1 word of that in Mos- 
cow. I'll wait 24 hrs, I said to my- 
self, and talk to more Russians. 
This I’ve done. Not one has men- 
tioned war or the possibility of it. 
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